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Summary 


In the sixth and seventh centuries the belief in an active afterlife and its corollaries, the 
cult of the saints and the care of the dead, came under attack by a group of people who 
claimed that the souls could not function without their bodies. Some defenders of the 
traditional point of view sought to rebut this argument through recourse to the Platonic 
concept of the self-moved soul, which is not in need of the body. However, the fit 
between Platonism and traditional notions of the afterlife was not as complete as might 
first be thought. This article focuses on two Christian thinkers, John of Scythopolis and 
Maximus the Confessor, who were deeply influenced by Platonic ideas. In his Scholia on 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius John states clearly that after death the souls of ordi- 
nary human beings are inactive whereas the souls of the spiritual elite have entered the 
realm of eternal realities, which is entirely separate from this world. The case of 
Maximus is more complex. One of his letters is a spirited defence of the posthumous 
activity of the soul. However, in his spiritual writings he outlines a conceptual frame- 
work that shows a marked resemblance to the position of John of Scythopolis. 
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For Christians who wished to know what would happen to them when they 
departed from this world the New Testament made rather frustrating reading. 
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It only spoke about the distant future when the souls would be reunited with 
their resurrected bodies and gave no information about the state in which the 
souls found themselves until then. However, this silence did not discourage 
them from imagining scenarios that made sense to them. In Late Antiquity it 
was widely believed that disembodied souls would continue to function more 
or less in the same way as they had when they were still united with their bod- 
ies and that they would be able to communicate with the living.! Moreover, it 
was commonly thought that rewards and punishments would not be deferred 
until the Last Judgement but would be given immediately after death.? These 
notions provided the underpinning for two important religious practices, the 
cult of the saints and the care of the dead. The saints were regarded as power- 
ful figures that could give help to those who turned to them. According to of- 
ficial teaching they were in Heaven where they acted as intercessors between 
God and the living. However, their devotees often regarded them as indepen- 
dent actors and believed that they toured their churches where they mani- 
fested themselves in dreams and visions and provided cures for various 
sicknesses.? Unlike the saints who were thought to be in a state of bliss, ordi- 
nary Christians were believed to undergo punishment for their sins. However, 
it was widely thought that living relatives and friends could alleviate their lot 
by giving alms and saying prayers in their name. Eventually the church gave 
these notions a place in the Christian belief system. It taught that alms and 
prayers were only effective if the salvation of the beneficiaries was already cer- 
tain and that they could not only bring instant relief but also effect a transfer- 
ral from a place of pain to a place of comfort that prefigured Heaven.* 


1 Cf. e.g. J. Mossay, La mort et l'au-delà dans Saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Recueil de travaux 
histoire et de philologie, 4° série, fasc. 34), Louvain, 1966, esp. pp. 157-163. This statement 
only refers to Greek authors; Syriac authors usually taught that the soul was in a sleep-like 
state. For a brief overview of the whole range of beliefs and their development cf. B.E. Daley, 
The Hope of the Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatology, Cambridge, 1991. 

2 Cf. e.g. F. Halkin, “La vision de Kaioumos et le sort éternel de Philentolos Olympiou,” AB, 63 
(1945), pp. 56-65. 

3 See e. g. G. Dagron, Vie et miracles de Sainte Thécle, texte grec, traduction et commentaire 
(Subsidia hagiographica, 62), Brussels, 1978. 

4 See e. g. P. Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity, Chicago, 
1981; Y. Duval, “Les saints protecteurs ici-bas et dans l’au-dela. Lintercession dans l'Antiquité 
chrétienne, in: L’intercession du Moyen Age a l'époque moderne. Autour d'une pratique sociale, 
ed. J.-M. Moeglin, Geneva, 2004, pp. 17-39; E. Rebillard, Religion et sépulture: Léglise, les vivants 
et les morts dans lAntiquité tardive, Paris, 2003; M. Dal Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult in the 
Age of Gregory the Great, Oxford, 2012, esp. pp. 21-148. 
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This set of beliefs, which had gradually taken shape in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, reached its maturity in the sixth and seventh centuries. At that time 
it found its expression in two distinct literary genres, miracle stories and ben- 
eficial tales. The former described how saints appeared to sick people in recog- 
nisable shapes and then performed healings whereas the latter proved the 
efficacy of prayers for dead sinners through apparitions of those who had ben- 
efitted from them. The very existence of such stories shows that not everybody 
accepted the cult of the saints and the care of the dead. This opposition was 
given a firm shape in a text that circulated in Constantinople in the later sixth 
century. The author of this text claimed that all souls were inactive after death 
and then drew two conclusions, that the saints could not intercede with God 
or appear to the living, and that activities to alleviate the lot of dead sinners 
were useless since the dead were not aware of them.® The text itself has not 
survived and is only known to us from a refutation by the priest Eustratius, a 
close associate of the Constantinopolitan patriarch Eutychius.’” Unfortunately 
Eustratius contents himself with piling up quotations from Scripture and from 
Patristic and hagiographical literature that support his own position. This 
makes it virtually impossible to recover the arguments with which his adver- 
sary supported his views. 

However, this impasse can be overcome through study of further texts. The 
best known of these texts is the Questions and Answers of Anastasius of Sinai, 
which date to the second half of the seventh century.’ In order to make the 
case that the souls are inactive after death Anastasius points to accidents and 
illnesses that human beings suffer when they are still alive. He reminds his 


5 See G. Dagron, “L'ombre d'un doute: Lhagiographie en question, v1®-x1° siècle,” DOP, 46: Homo 
Byzantinus. Papers in Honor of Alexander Kazhdan (1992), pp. 59-68. 

6 Eustratius, De statu animarum, in: Eustratii Presbyteri Constantinopolitani De statu animarum 
post mortem (CPG 7522), ed. P. Van Deun (ccs, 60), Turnhout, 2006, pp. 5.50—60, 18.395—400, 
96.2342-2342. 

7 On Eustratius and his work, see N. Constas, “An Apology for the Cult of Saints in Late Antiquity. 
Eustratius Presbyter of Constantinople ‘On the State of the Souls after Death’ (CPG 7522), JECS, 
10 (2002), pp. 267-285. 

8 On Anastasius and his work, see J. Haldon, “The Works of Anastasius of Sinai: A Key Source 
for the History of Seventh-Century East Mediterranean Society and Belief,’ in: The Byzantine 
and Early Islamic Near East, Volume I: Problems in the Literary Source Material, ed. A. Cameron 
and L. Conrad, Princeton, 1992, pp. 107-147, esp. 118-125; and D. Krausmiiller, “At the 
Resurrection We Will not Recognise One Another’: Radical Devaluation of Social Relations in 
the Lost Model of Anastasius’ and Pseudo-Athanasius’ Questions and Answers,” Byzantion, 83 
(2013), pp. 207-227. 
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readers that when they are hit over the head they can lose their mind and that 
the impairment or loss of other organs can have analogous consequences. 
Then he presents the following a fortiori argument: 


Odxodv woabtws xal ywptCouevng adths, AEyw Oy tH puys, EE CAov tod 
owpaToç OdKETL Svat! TL évepyety Ov évypyel, Od TAY Lopiwv TOD cwUATOS, 
ov AaArelv, od puvýoxecðar, od Staxpivetv, oùx emOupetv, od Aoyičecðar od 
Oupodcbat, ov xabopdv, aA’ Ev cvvvolg tivi xad’ éavthv Omdoyer dOckvatos 
Stapevovon dypic dv náv Td oixnetov oôpa dtoAuBodan &KpPBaptov, apodetous 
Aoimov xai Tas Ev adTH Evepyelag dmoteAH.? 


Therefore also when it, that is, the soul, is separated from the whole body 
it cannot do any of the things it did through the parts of the body, not 
speak, not remember, not discern, not desire, not think, not be angry, not 
see, but it is in a reverie by itself, remaining immortal until it again 
receives its own body in an immortal condition and from then on also 
performs the operations in it in an immortal manner. 


The meaning of this passage is evident: since death entails the loss of all organs 
of the body the soul must fall into a coma-like state from which it will only 
awaken at the resurrection. 

Strikingly similar views are expressed in a somewhat older text, a Nestorian 
treatise dating to the late sixth or early seventh century, which is preserved in 
the refutation of Leontius of Jerusalem." The anonymous author of this text 
frequently draws parallels between the incarnated Christ and the human com- 
pound andas a consequence gives us an insight into his anthropological views.!? 
One of his arguments contains the following statement: 


Metà thv čķoðov ts Wuyfs Ex tod cwpatog xai ý puxi meds EvEpyetav 
adtoxtwytov dduvatws ëxEL ws ev Ünvw Pabvtatw xal unde éavthv emiotapevy 


9 Anastasius of Saini, Quaestiones et Responsiones, 19.6, in: Anastasii Sinaitae Questiones et 
Responsiones, ed. J. Munitiz and M. Richard (ccsG, 59), Turnhout, 2006, p. 32.51-57. 

10 See Dagron, “L'ombre d'un doute,” pp. 59-68 

u On the date of the Nestorian treatise see D. Krausmüller, “Leontius of Jerusalem, a Theo- 
logian of the 7th Century,” JTS, 52 (2001), pp. 637-657, esp. pp. 650-654. 

12 See D. Krausmüller, “Conflicting Anthropologies in the Christological Discourse at the 
End of Late Antiquity: the Case of Leontius of Jerusalem’s Nestorian Adversary,” JTS, 56 
(2005), Pp. 413-447. 
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Stkyouon ... Emel Undev adtompoapetw BovA xtwwovpevov pydevos Exov öAwç 
atono čotw.!? 


After the departure of the soul from the body the soul, too, is incapable of 
a self-moved operation, remaining as if in a very deep sleep without even 
knowledge of itself ... because nothing that is moved through self-willed 
counsel is of a kind that does not have sensation of anything at all. 


In this passage the Nestorian author claims that the soul can only function if it 
has access to the apparatus of sense perception, which is located in the body, 
and that it is therefore without self-awareness during the time between death 
and resurrection. 

It is immediately evident that the Nestorian author shares Anastasius’ view 
of the afterlife. However, he makes his case in quite a different way. Anastasius 
derived his arguments from medical literature, a fact to which he explicitly 
draws attention." By contrast, the Nestorian author has recourse to philosoph- 
ical concepts. The term ‘self-moved’ that he uses played a crucial role in Pla- 
tonic proofs of the immortality of the soul: if its movement is not dependent 
on external causes it can continue to be functional even after it has been sepa- 
rated from the body. However, the Nestorian author cites this term only to 
subvert its original meaning. Whereas Platonic philosophers defined the soul 
as a ‘self-moved substance’ (ovaia abtoxivytos) he speaks of a ‘self-moved op- 
eration’ (Evépyeta adtoxtvyntos) of the soul, which requires the body.!® As a con- 
sequence the soul by itself is no longer ‘actually self-moved’ but only 
‘potentially self-moved’ and it is rather the compound of body and soul that 
should be defined as ‘self-moved substance.’ This rather complex argument 
suggests that the Nestorian author was engaging with people who used Pla- 
tonic concepts in order to shore up their belief in the posthumous activity of 
the souls.!” That such a debate did indeed take place can be seen from the trea- 
tise of Eustratius. Although Eustratius prefers to make his case through quo- 


13 Leontius of Jerusalem, Contra Nestorianos, 1.51, in PG 86, col. 1513D1-12. 

14 Anastasius of Saini, Quaestiones et Responsiones, 19.9, ed. Munitiz and Richard, pp. 34.1-2. 

15 For a brief summary see E. Osborne, The Emergence of Christian Theology, Cambridge, 
1993, PP- 45-47- 

16 See Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis, ed. M. Morani, Leipzig, 1987, p. 17-3—4 (11.68), 
with references to doxographical texts in the apparatus. 

17 See e.g. Leontius of Byzantium, Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, in PG 86, col. 1281B10— 
13; ed. B.E. Daley, Leontius of Byzantium: A Critical Edition of His Works, With Prolegomena, 
Diss. Oxford, 1978, p. 10.3—12.2. 
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tations from authoritative texts he occasionally makes an effort to construct a 
proper argument. At one point he asks: “How can the intelligible and rational 
soul remain without movement or without operation, given that it is some- 
thing incorporeal and ... that it is ever-moving” (Il@> ý vont) xai Aoymy Poy} 
Sdvatat pévetv dxtwytos H &vevépyytos, dowpatds tig oboe aul... &erxivntoç odra). 
Such an understanding of the soul is ultimately derived from Plato’s teachings, 
as are Eustratius’ later statements that the faculties of the soul are in fact ham- 
pered by the body and will become not less but more active after death and 
that one can already dissociate oneself from the body in this life.!9 

The discussion so far suggests that Christian Platonists were the natural de- 
fenders of the posthumous activity of the souls, the cult of the saints and the 
care of the dead. However, a look at the writings of those Christian authors that 
were most deeply influenced by Platonic ideas reveals a much more complex 
situation. At this point we must turn to the Scholia on the Pseudo-Dionysian 
treatise On Divine Names by John of Scythopolis, a Palestinian bishop who 
lived in the first half of the sixth century.?° As is well known Pseudo-Dionysius 
was heavily dependent on the writings of Proclus and John himself made use 
of Plotinus’ Enneads.”! The best starting point for the discussion is a lengthy 
passage about the different faculties of the soul: 


Kal mous ópoð tag Suvepets Ý Puyi ev éavt xen xa8’ Xo mpovoet tod 
TWLATOS, Kal SWS KovYYKUTWS AÙTAÇ KATH KaLLPOV TPOBAAAEL, THY MEV puouhy 
evepyodou nepi TO gpa Stvaptv, xa’ Hv toEpet todto, xal adEe, xal mod¢ 
yévvav exitySetov motel’ thy dé aicOytuayy evepyet Sdvaut nepi pAEBac xat 


18 Eustratius, De statu animarum, ed. Van Deun, p. 15.326-328 

19 Eustratius, De statu animarum, ed. Van Deun, pp. 52.1251-1253, 85.2067—2071. See CJ. de 
Vogel, “The Soma-Séma Formula: its Function in Plato and Plotinus Compared to Chris- 
tian Writers,” in: Neoplatonism and Early Christian Thought: Essays in Honour of A.H. Arm- 
strong, ed. MJ. Blumenthal and R.A. Markus, London, 1981, pp. 79-95. 

20 OnJohn of Scythopolis see R. Aubert, “Jean, évêque de Scythopolis, dit Jean le Scolastique 
(première moitié du vie siécle),’ Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques, 
27 (2000), pp. 617-619. An edition of the Scholia is being prepared by B.R. Suchla. For a list 
of scholia that can be attributed to John with certainty see B.R. Suchla, “Die sogenannten 
Maximus-Scholien des Corpus Dionysiacum Areopagiticum,” in: Nachrichten der Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1980, fasc. 3 (Göt- 
tingen, 1980), pp. 31-66. All scholia discussed in this article are included in this list. 

21 See W. Beierwaltes und R. Kannicht, “Plotin-Testimonia bei Johannes von Skythopolis,’ 
Hermes, 96 (1968), pp. 247-251, and R.M. Frank, “The Use of the Enneads by John of 
Scythopolis,” Le Muséon, 100 (1988), pp. 101-108. 
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gptyplac, xal thv odpxa, xal tà vedpa xab’ Hv ddvapw tv alc&ytav 
avtiAapBavoueba thv d€ SoEactixyv, nab’ Hy xpiver tà aicbytd xal Thv 
gavtactixyy, x08’ Hv mavtacetor tà aicbyta cvalwypapvayy dé, xad’ Hv 
KaTAATTEL Kal THY EVyLoveutixyy, xað’ HV péuvnTar dpextucIy de, xa’ Hv 
dpeyetat, xal xivet TO Cov xatà tónov: xal EixactuHv, Kal upoe, xa 
emOvuntuajv. TabTas yàp Exel Õuvåpeç owpaTı YPWLEVY EV TA GAdYW AdTHS 
pépet. Metà è Odvartov ó vots óvoç Eotat Evepyav, TOUTWY dpyovawy.22 


And the soul has all faculties together in itself, with which it cares for the 
body, and nevertheless sends them forth in an unconfused manner, oper- 
ating the natural faculty in the body with which it feeds it, and makes it 
grow, and makes it ready for procreation; it operates the sensitive faculty 
in the veins and arteries and the flesh, with which faculty we grasp the 
sensual things, the faculty of forming opinions, with which it judges the 
sensual things, and the faculty of imagining things with which it imag- 
ines the sensual things, and the faculty of forming images with which it 
forms images, and the faculty of remembering with which it remembers, 
and the faculty of yearning, with which it yearns, and moves the animal 
in place, and the faculty of making guesses, and that of becoming angry 
and that of becoming desirous. For it has these faculties when it uses the 
body in its irrational part. However, after death the only thing operative 
will be the intellect, while the others will be inert. 


In this passage John gives an exhaustive list of activities that the soul performs 
together with the body. He attributes these activities to the irrational part of 
the soul, which human beings share with animals. It is immediately obvious 
that he has a very broad understanding of the functions of this part. They not 
only include the ability to maintain and replicate the body and the instincts 
and senses but also the ability to assess the images supplied by the senses, to 
analyse them, to base judgements on them, to act upon them, to store them 
and to conjure them up again at a later point. According to John all these facul- 
ties will be at rest after the soul has left the body. The consequences of this 
model for the afterlife are evident. Without their bodies the souls are entirely 
separated from the world of the living. Indeed, they are not even aware of their 
own past because they have no memory of their previous thoughts and ac- 
tions. The only part of the soul that remains functional is the intellect, which 
does not engage with sensual images and is thus not reliant on the body. 


22 John of Scythopolis, Scholia in De Divinis Nominibus, in PG 4, col. 320D10-321A14. 
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This raises two questions: how does John conceive of the intellect and its 
object, and where does he locate the rational part of the soul that engages in 
discursive thought? In order to answer these questions we need to turn to pas- 
sages in which John makes use of Neo-Platonic concepts. Following Plotinus, 
he states that the intellect is simple and that it is directed towards the nunc 
stans of eternal being, which transcends all movement in time and space.?3 
However, human beings only potentially have such an intellect because their 
souls have turned to the world of the senses and have thus become dissipated. 
As John says: 


‘H yàp pox Eotpantat npòç tò mvedpe ev @ elow éotyprypévat at alcOjoets 
xai ot Aoytopoi Òt Ov ta èv oxétpet Aoyiouebar ... Emeotpappevyn obv mpdc¢ 
TOTO TO TvEedpa H Pox EmeotpaMTat xal Mpds Tag Ev AdTH aicOyceis xat du’ 
AdTHV TOG TÒ cÔ pa xai Ev TH VA at voroetc olovel peptCovtat xal cig Etepdty TAG 
axEdactHs Mpotacw, ATÒ TEWTYS voncEWS Eig SevTEPAC, Eig xpeittovaç Ñ Els 
gavaous. pnyolv odv ott &vateivópevoi mpdg Gedv yivópeða bd tç Evddos 
exeivys Ev duepèç TV TOALMEPOV NUdv EtepoTHTWV Ex TOD axEdacuod ciç 
oburtvey &Opoouévwv xal ÉVOTOIOUMÉVWV drtepxocplws, toutéoti odx 
aicOytic, AMAA voepirc.24 


For the soul is turned towards the spirit in which are rooted the senses 
and the thoughts through which we think about the things that we con- 
sider. ... Turned then towards this spirit the soul is also turned towards 
the senses in it and through them to the body. And in the intellect the 
intellections are so-to-speak divided and go forth in a scattered fashion 
towards differences, from the first intellection to the second, from better 
ones to bad ones. He says that by reaching up to God we are made a part- 
less one by that unity when the differences are brought together from 
their scattered state to a folding up and are united in a manner that tran- 
scends this world, that is in a manner that does not involve sense percep- 
tion but intellection. 


23 See D. Krausmiiller, “Faith and Reason in Late Antiquity: the Perishability Axiom and Its 
Impact on Christian Views about the Origin and Nature of the Soul,” in: The Afterlife of the 
Soul: Platonist Theories of the Soul in Christianity, Judaism and Islam, ed. J. Dillon and M. 
El-Kaisy, Leiden, 2009, pp. 47—67, esp. 59-63. 

24 John of Scythopolis, Scholia in De Divinis Nominibus, in PG 4, col. 196A1-14. 
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The spirit of which John speaks here is a subtle but nevertheless material sub- 
stance and thus belongs to the body.?5 Significantly this spirit serves as a sub- 
strate not only for all acts of sense perception but also for all thought processes. 
Since these thought processes take place in the rational part of the soul we can 
conclude that this part, too, is only functional in this life. 

The soul can recover its independence from the body and return to its origi- 
nal state only if it makes strenuous efforts to reduce the multiplicity to simplic- 
ity. It is evident that the vast majority of people will never reach this state in 
their lives. They will only ever process information provided by the senses and 
they will do so sequentially by moving from one object to the next. Since all 
such activities are linked to the body the souls of these people will become 
completely inert after death. By contrast, the spiritual elite will enjoy the con- 
templation of the timeless realm. However, this does not mean that they will 
have a sense of self because this sense is only constituted at a lower level. This 
is very clear from the following passage, which describes a mystical experi- 
ence: 


“Obev odv n&cav vóna nepi Oedv brepRdvtes ndot yivdpeba, dyvoodvtes 
Aotmov xal AStdxpItot MEvovTEs Sick THY TPdS THV EvoTHTA otha, Kat Beßaiws 
Éo tÂTEG Èv TH Evwoet, cyvooduev öte dyvoobpev: ... cita náv dnoatpepavrtes 
¿x tç Ev dpacia cwrs xal and ths oys cic POEyEW xataßaivovteç, 
ovvievtes ÖT! &yvoobpev dpioth&ueba Aotdv tod nepi &yvwotov Cytetv.76 


Wherefore then having transcended all intellection about God we 
become simple, not knowing and remaining without critical faculties 
through rest in unity, and standing securely in the union we do not know 
that we do not know. ... Then again returning from the silence in speech- 
lessness and descending from silence to utterance we understand that we 
do not know and thus have stopped searching what is unknown. 


The notion of a higher faculty that is self-sufficient and can thus continue to be 
operative after death is alien to Anastasius of Sinai and the Nestorian author 
who only recognise activities of the soul that are dependent on the body. How- 
ever, in regard to the traditional belief system this difference is irrelevant since 
John, too, makes it clear that communication between the dead and the living 


25 On this spirit see H.U. von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy. The Universe According to Maximus 
the Confessor, San Francisco, 2003, pp. 372-378. 
26 John of Scythopolis, Scholia in De Divinis Nominibus, in PG 4, col. 217A6-B6. 
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is impossible. This means that the saints cannot hear the prayers of their devo- 
tees or appear to them in dreams and visions, and that ordinary souls can have 
no sense of the good deeds that their friends and relatives perform in their 
name. Of course, it cannot be ruled out that in his daily life John considered 
prayers to saints or prayers for the dead to be effective. However, if he really 
accepted these practices it still remains the case that he made no effort to 
modify his Neo-Platonic conceptual framework in such a way that it would al- 
low for the posthumous activity of saints and sinners. 

The Platonising strand of Christian spirituality was still in existence a hun- 
dred years later when Maximus the Confessor undertook it to write further 
Scholia on Pseudo-Dionysius.”” Unlike John, Maximus participated in the de- 
bate about the afterlife, with a letter addressed to a friend that in the manu- 
scripts bears the title “about the fact that the soul has its intellectual operation 
also after death and that it does not lose any natural faculty” (mept tod xal petà 
Odvatov Exetv thv tuyyv Thy voepàv Evepyetav, xal pydepids eElotacdar puorxfis 
Suvepews).28 In this letter Maximus complains that the notion of a sleep of the 
soul is gaining ground in monastic circles and then produces a series of argu- 
ments that could be used in order to rebut it. Having stated that “the faculties 
of discursive thought and intellection” (tò Aoyixdv te xal voepdv) are constitu- 
tive parts of the soul and can therefore not be removed without destroying it 
he goes on to explain why these faculties must always be active: 


Ei òè Gv abtyy brotibevtat, xdv Adyw, el xal UN TEdypeTi, Tov NAPA TéVTWY 
bpopwpevot EAeyyov, Mévtws xal xtvettat. macx yàp Cwh TOY yevnTav èv 
xwyoet Selxvutat et Se uivettou, xal evepyet návtwç. maow yàp xivyots dt’ 
evepyslac exqatvetat. el Se evepyet, puomids Td&vtws xIvovpEery, Kal ov GetIKAs 
Ñ xatà cuuBeByxdc, evepyycet. où yap xuxAopopixas Ñ petaBatixds, AMAA 
voeptag Te xal Aoyictds. el SE voeptds te xal Aoyintds nal GH xal xwvetrar xal 
evepyel, AoyiZetar návtwç xal voet xal ywwwoxel.?9 


If they assume that it is alive (sc. after death), in word if not in reality, 
because they fear the rebukes of everybody, it (sc. the soul) is definitely 


27 See P. Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to Their 
Influence, Oxford, 1993, pp. 14-15. 

28 Maximus Confessor, Epistula vu, in PG 91, col. 433-440. See G. Benevich, “Maximus the 
Confessor’s Polemics against Anti-Origenism. Epistulae 6 and 7 as a Context for the 
Ambigua ad Iohannem,” Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 104 (2009), pp. 5-15. 

29 Maximus the Confessor, Epistula VII, in PG 91, col. 436C1-13. 
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also moving, for all life of those who have come to be is shown to be in 
movement. But if it is moving, it is definitely also operating, for all move- 
ment is made manifest through operation. But if it operates, it will oper- 
ate by moving according to its nature, and not through ascription nor in 
an accidental manner, for (sc. it does not move) in circles or in a straight 
line but intellectually and rationally. But if it lives and moves and oper- 
ates in an intellectual and rational manner, it definitely also engages in 
discursive thought and intellection and cognition. 


From these arguments Maximus draws the conclusion that the soul does not 
stop engaging in the activities of intellection, discursive thought, and cogni- 
tion after it is separated from the body. 

It is immediately evident that such a view is irreconcilable with the concep- 
tual framework of John of Scythopolis. As we have seen John claims that the 
faculty of discursive reasoning is inoperative in death and that the souls of the 
perfect who have ascended to the realm of timeless reality have left behind 
their powers of cognition. Thus one might think that Maximus has jettisoned 
the Neo-Platonic framework in order to be able to defend the posthumous ac- 
tivity of the souls. However, study of his spiritual writings suggests that his 
position is much less straightforward than it may first seem. 

These writings contain passages in which Neo-Platonic teachings are repro- 
duced without any significant modifications. In his treatise Mystagogia, for 
example, Maximus explains: 


Otbtw yobv Evoetdy yevouevyy tuynv xai mpd¢ éavthv xal Os@ cuvayOetaay oùx 
Zotat Ò Elç TOMA xaT’ Erttvolav adTHY Ett StalpBv Adyos, TH TOWTW xal póvw 
xal évi Aóyw te xal Osh xateoteupevyv Tv xeqadnv: ev @ Kata plow 
AMEPWONTOV AMADTHTA návteç ol tv dvTwV Adyot Evoeldas xal sioù xal 
bpeothxacw, wç Snulovpy@ TAv dvtwv xal nont @ evateviovan obx Extd<¢ 
avtig Ovtt, GAA’ Ev dAy ÖAW, xatà anARV TPCGBoAHy elcetat xal adTH TOdS 
TOV övTwv Adyous Kal TAS aitia, dt’ ods TUXSV npiv VUUqEVOHvat TA Adyw xal 
Od tats Statpetixais dayjyeto LeVddotc, ewotikd Te St’ avTAV xal ëvapuoviwç 
TEPOS AUTOV PEPOLEVY, TOV TAVTOS Adyou Kal MAAS aitiag TEpIEXTIXÓV TE Kal 
Tomtyy.3° 


30 Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia, 5, in: S. Massimo Confessore. La mistagogia ed altri 
scritti, ed. R. Cantarella, Florence, 1931, pp. 196—197. 
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When the soul has thus become uniform and is gathered towards itself 
and God there will no longer be the logos that divides it into many in 
thought, since its head is crowned with the first and only and one Logos 
and God in whom as the maker and creator of the beings, all logoi of the 
beings exist and subsist in uniform fashion according to one unthinkable 
simplicity. Gazing at him who is not outside it but completely in it, it, too, 
will know according to a simple intuition the /ogoi and causes of the 
beings, by which it was perhaps led through distinguishing methods 
before it was betrothed to the Logos and God, moving in a saving and 
harmonic manner through them towards him who is the embracer and 
maker of each logos and each cause. 


Here discursive thought is presented not only as proceeding from one object to 
the next but also as ‘moving’ (pépec8at) towards God. However, this movement 
is not infinite. It comes to an end when the mystic ascends to the level of the 
mind, which perceives its objects, the ideas within God, in a unitive fashion. 

Unfortunately such passages make no mention of the afterlife. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to cast the net more widely. I will start with a chapter in the 
Gnostic Centuries, which offers an allegorical interpretation of the sequence of 
the days Friday, Saturday and Sunday. For Maximus this sequence has both a 
cosmological and a Christological dimension. In the former case it refers to 
creation when God worked until the sixth day and rested on the seventh day, 
and to recreation on the eighth day when God will make the world incorrupt- 
ible, whereas in the latter case it symbolises Christ's life, death and resurrec- 
tion.*! The chapter reads as follows: 


‘O thv Ext OcixÂç peta THV TMpcTPdpwv Epywv xal Evvoldv ExT 
TUUTÀNPWTAÇ HEPA, Kal AÙTÒÇ LETH TOD Oeod KAADS TH ExvTOD CUVTEAECUCS 
epya Sieby TH Katavoyjcet Mdcav THY TAY UTO Maw xai ypdvov drdcTACLY, xal 
elg THY TOV aiwvwv xal TAV alwviwv LeTETAEATO pvotixýv Fewotav, caPRattCwv 
KYVWOTWS KATA vodV THY CALEY THY dvtw amdAEtpty te xal DrEPBaatv. ó dé 
xai TH òyðóns dEtwAcic Ex THY vexpdv dveoty, TAV eTA Ocdv AEyw návtwv, 
aicbytav te xal vont, xai Adywv xai vorudtwv, xai ECyoe thv tod Ocod 
paxapiav Cwhv, Tod póvov xaT” dAnerav xuptws Gws xai Acyouevov xal Svtos, 
ola xai adtds yevouevoc TH Pewee Oedc.32 


31 See von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, pp. 348-350. 
32 Maximus the Confessor, Capita Theologica et Oeconomica, 1.54, in PG go, col. 104A5-B3. 
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He who has fulfilled in a divine manner the sixth day with the appropri- 
ate works and thoughts and has himself completed well his deeds 
together with God, has crossed through intellection the whole existence 
of the things under nature and time and has relocated to the mystical 
contemplation of the eons and the eternal realities, holding the Sabbath 
in the intellect without cognition through the complete relinquishing 
and transcending of beings. And he who has also been deemed worthy of 
the eighth day has risen from the dead, that is, from all things after God, 
be they sensible or intelligible, discursive thoughts or intellections, and 
he has started to live the blessed life of God, who alone is and is called in 
truth and reality life, since he himself has become God, too, through 
divinisation. 


Here Maximus equates Friday with virtuous actions and thoughts and thus 
with the first two stages of spiritual ascent, ascetic practice and natural con- 
templation. He then explains that human beings must leave behind all such 
actions and thoughts if they wish to continue their ascent towards God. When 
they do so they enter the rest of Sabbath where they see the eternal realities 
that are beyond this world of time and space, in a manner that does not involve 
the human faculty of cognition. This is, however, only a transitory stage be- 
cause the souls will eventually enter Sunday where they will be deified through 
participation in God himself. 

The template of Christ’s life, death and resurrection suggests that Maximus’ 
statement has a historical dimension and that the Sabbath rest corresponds to 
the state in which disembodied souls find themselves during the period be- 
tween this life and the life to come. Such a dimension is made overt in a pas- 
sage in the Ambigua ad Iohannem where the motif of the three days is 
combined with another conceptual framework, that of the states of being. This 
framework is central to Maximus’ speculation and has frequently been dis- 
cussed by scholars. However, its relevance for Maximus’ understanding of 
the afterlife has not yet been teased out:34 


33 See e.g. von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, pp. 143-145, L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator. 
The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, Lund, 1965, pp. 369-370, A. 
Louth, Maximus the Confessor, London, 1996, pp. 94-104, T. Tollefsen, The Christocentric 
Cosmology of St Maximus the Confessor, Oxford, 2008, pp. 172-174; L.R. Owens, The Shape 
of Participation. A Theology of Church Practices, Eugene, 2010, pp. 166-170, B. Bingaman, 
All Things New: The Trinitarian Nature of the Human Calling in Maximus the Confessor and 

Jiirgen Moltmann, Eugene, 2014, p. 134. It would lead too far to reproduce the discussion, 
which has no direct bearing on our question. 

34 The authors listed in the previous footnote tend to consider the afterlife as a unified 
whole, without distinguishing between the states before and after the resurrection. The 
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TTpeics yap pact tedmoug oi THY Geiwy Emtatyoves. Ó abMAS TH SANs TÖV 
hoyimOv odaidv yevécews Exwv Bewpelrar Adyoct Tov tod elvan, tov tod cÔ eva, 
xal Tov ToD cel elvan, xal Tov Lev TOD Elva MEATOV xat’ ovclav Sedwprabaut tois 
odct, tov dé tod ed elvar Sedtepov SeddcOat xarà mpoatpeow adtots we 
adtoxwytotc, Tov ÕÈ tod cel elvan tpórov adtols Kata yápiv TMEPLAoTIUAabat. 
xal TOV MEV TPWTOV Suvdmews, Tov de SevtEpov Evepyelac, Tov de Tpitov &pyiaç 
elvan meplextixdv.35 


+Those who are knowledgeable about divine things say that the entire 
logos of the whole coming-to-be of rational beings is seen as having three 
modes:} that of being, that of well-being, and that of ever-being, and that 
that of being has been gifted to beings firstly in regard of their substance, 
that of well being has been given to them secondly in regard of their free 
will insofar as they are self-moved, and the mode of ever-being has been 
bestowed on them in regard of grace. And the first encompasses potenti- 
ality, the second actuality/activity, and the third inactivity. 


In this passage Maximus introduces the three states of ‘being’ (iva), ‘well-be- 
ing’ (ed etvat) and ‘ever-being’ (dei etvat) and explains their significance. The 
logos or natural make-up of the human species includes the potential to make 
decisions. This potential is activated by each member of the species and then 
results in good thoughts and good deeds. What makes such activities possible 
is the ability to be ‘self-moved’ (adtoxtvytos). Although in the context this term 
primarily refers to the freedom to make autonomous choices it seems likely 
that it is also a reference to the Platonic teaching that the soul is self-sufficient 
because its movement is not dependent on external causes. However, this 
movement comes to an end when the soul enters the stage of ‘inactivity’ 
(àpyia). The following passage describes this stage in more detail: 


Kat tobté oti, ws ofuat, tuxdv TÒ pootixds evAoyynpévov La&BBatov, xai 7 
LEYAAY THS TOV Jelwv Epywv KATAMAVTEWS NUEPA, NTI, KATH THY YPAPHV THS 
xoopLoyovias, ote doynv, oUtE TEAOS, oUTE yeveow Exovan PAİVETAL, Ý META THV 
TOV EV HETOW lwpiouévwy xivyct TAV DmEP öpov Kal WETEYHOWW Expavatc, Kal Ý 
META THY TOV KEXWENKEVWV KOLL TEPLYEYPALLMEVWV TLOTOTYHTA TAV AXWPHTWV 
xal àneptypåpwv dmEetpog TavTOTYS. 36 


significance of the states of being for the history of the afterlife is not mentioned in N. 
Constas, “’To Sleep Perchance to Dream’: The Middle State of Souls in Patristic and Byzan- 
tine Literature,’ DOP, 55 (2001), pp. 91-124. 

35 Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, in PG 91, col. 1392A4-13. 

36 Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, in PG 91, col. 1392C1-C9. 
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And this, I believe, is perhaps the mystically blessed Sabbath, and the 
great day of the cessation of the divine works, which according to the text 
of the cosmogony appears to have neither beginning nor end nor com- 
ing-to-be, the manifestation of the things that are beyond definition and 
measurement, which follows the movement of that which is defined by 
measure, and the infinite identity of what cannot be contained and cir- 
cumscribed, which follows the quantity of that which is comprehended 
and circumscribed. 


Here Maximus introduces the sequence of days as a second theme. The Sab- 
bath is characterised as a day of rest in keeping with the account of Genesis 
and is equated with the cessation of all acts that take place within the confines 
of time and space. Yet this does not mean that this state is defined exclusively 
in negative terms. Instead the soul transcends time and space in order to enjoy 
the things that are eternal and thus beyond movement. This account of the 
spiritual ascent is virtually identical with the one that we have found in the 
Gnostic Chapters. However, the immediately following passage adds a new as- 
pect: 


‘Os dv ov ý xatà npoaipeow evépyeta ypyoatto TH Suvdmet tH Pboews, elte 
wate pdow elite napà pdow, td ed H Td Ged Elvat tò népaç aùthv ëyovoav 


brodeéetat, önep oti tò dei evan ev @ oabRatiZovow at puyat, mons 
AaPodoat madara xwwyoews.37 


However the activity that is based on acts of will uses the potential of 
nature, either according to nature or against nature, so will it receive it 
(sc. the day?) as having well-being and ill-being as its limit, which is ever- 
being, in which the souls keep the Sabbath, having received cessation of 
all movement. 


Here Maximus no longer speaks only of ‘well-being’ and ‘ever-being, but adds 
‘ill-being’ (td ged etvat) as a negative complement to ‘well-being’ (tò cô etvat). 
Both well-being and ill-being result from use of the human ability to decide 
what action should be taken. The former is brought about by good deeds and 
thoughts and the latter by evil deeds and thoughts. The outcome, salvation or 
damnation, is determined at the moment of death when human beings can no 
longer make decisions that would allow them to change their fate. 


37 Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, in PG 91, col. 1392C9-C14. 
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Accordingly we can conclude that Maximus’ statement about the Sabbath 
has a historical dimension: it refers to the afterlife when the soul is separated 
from the body. As before, Maximus claims that in this state the souls are im- 
mobile. As we have already seen this does not necessarily mean that they are 
completely inert. The souls of the righteous are enabled by God to enter the 
realm of the infinite, which transcends all movement. However, such an expe- 
rience is clearly beyond the reach of sinners who have not purified themselves 
so as to be ready for a vision of the infinite and who in any case have not de- 
served divine grace. In order to understand what condition they are in we need 
to turn to the following passage: 


‘Oydoy Kai TEWTY, AMov dé pia xal dxatdALTOS NUEPA Ú axpatpwyc eott Tod 
Oco xal maupans napovoia, METH THV TOV KIVOULEVWY OTRO YIVOLEVY, Katt 
tots péev TH TOO elvan Adyw xarà púow npoaipetikAç yeyoapevors, ov 
Tpooyxdvtws Sroig ertSypodvtos, xal td cel ed elvar napéyovtoç Sid TÜS 
oixetag EToXH|S, WS póvov xvupiwç xal Svtog xal cÙ Svtog xal cel övtoç, Tots è 
Tapa pdaw T TOÔ elvan Adyw yvwpiKAç ypnoapévoç, dvTÌ tod ed TH cel ged 
Elva xat& TÒ eixdg drrovéovtos, wÇ odx dvtog abTois AoIMOv yYwWeNTOD Tod ed 
elvan, ÈVAVTÍWÇ NPÒÇ AÙTÒ Staxetpevots, xat xivyow mavteAds odx Exovet peta 
Thy TOO Cytovpevov pavépwow, xa0’ Hv tots Cntodor népuxe Pavepodabat Td 
Cytytov.38 


The eighth and first, or rather the one and endless day, which happens 
after the arrest of that which moves, is the clear and brilliant coming of 
God who fittingly takes abode in a complete fashion in those that have 
used through acts of will the logos of being according to nature and who 
gives them the ever-well-being by letting them partake of himself, who is 
the only truly being and well-being and ever-being one, but to those who 
have used the definition of being contrary to nature in their decisions, he 
gives fittingly the ever-ill-being instead of well-being, since they are not 
disposed towards it, and have no movement at all after the manifestation 
of what was sought, according to which that which is sought is revealed 
to those who seek it. 


This statement, too, has a clear historical dimension. The eighth day begins 
with the Second Coming when the souls are reunited with their bodies and 
judged by Christ. This confirms our previous interpretation that for Maximus 
the Sabbath corresponds to the time between death and resurrection when the 


38 Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua, in PG 91, col. 1392C14—D13. 
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souls exist in a disembodied state. Here, too, Maximus makes mention not only 
of the righteous but also of the sinners. The former will enter into a permanent 
state of bliss, the ‘ever-well-being’ (cel ed etvat), whereas the latter will enter 
into a permanent state of torment, the ‘ever-ill-being’ (dei ged etvat). This sce- 
nario is, of course, based on Biblical teachings about Heaven and Hell. The fact 
that retribution follows resurrection suggests strongly that Maximus, too, is 
thinking of physical punishment, which requires the presence of the body and 
its senses. This means that before the resurrection the souls of sinners are in a 
state of stasis where they experience nothing because they lack the senses of 
the body and are incapable of discursive thought since it, too, presupposes 
movement through time. 

This interpretation can be corroborated when we consider the framework 
as a whole. As we have seen Maximus distinguishes between four states, firstly 
‘being’ (<ivat), secondly ‘well-being’ (ed eivat) and ‘ill-being’ (geð etvat), thirdly 
‘ever-being’ (del elvat), and lastly ‘ever-well-being’ (cel ed etvat) and ‘ever-ill-be- 
ing’ (cel ged elvan). In the second and the fourth state a distinction is made be- 
tween the righteous and the sinners whereas in the first and in the third case 
such a distinction is missing. The second and the fourth case are clearly linked 
to each other. Until the moment of death human beings make choices that 
determine whether they will be saved or damned and at the resurrection they 
receive the ever-lasting rewards and punishments prepared for the saved and 
the damned. This raises the question: is there also a link between the first and 
the third state? As we have seen the first state is one of pure potentiality. At this 
stage human beings cannot be distinguished from one another because they 
have not yet made actual choices. This would suggest that after death the souls 
enter a second unqualified state, which does not allow for a distinction be- 
tween individuals. At this point we need to consider that while the eventual 
fate of the souls is determined at the moment of death the appropriate rewards 
and punishments are not yet given because they presuppose the resurrection. 
This implies that in some sense the righteous and the sinners are in the same 
situation and Maximus does indeed make it clear that the souls of both groups 
can no longer move in time and space. However, this is clearly not Maximus’ 
last word on the matter because he believes in the existence of a dimension 
beyond created being, which can be experienced without the help of the body 
and its senses. For the righteous the difference between ‘ever-being’ and ‘ever- 
well-being’ is then only one of degree since both stages have a positive content. 
Indeed, in a chapter from the Gnostic Centuries the state of ‘ever-being’ is elid- 
ed and ‘well-being’ is directly followed by ‘every-well-being’?9 In any case the 


39 Maximus the Confessor, Capita Theologica et Oeconmica, 1.53, in PG go, col. 104C5-8. 
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reunion of the soul with its body is of little consequence to the righteous be- 
cause it plays no role in the ascent from the vision of the eternal realities to 
deification. The situation of the sinners is markedly different. Their dissocia- 
tion from the realm of time and space is the result not of a lifelong effort of 
purification but of a loss of their bodies, which permitted their souls to act and 
to think. Therefore their state must indeed be one of complete inertia, fol- 
lowed by eternal punishment after the resurrection. 

Analysis of relevant passages in the Gnostic Centuries and the Ambigua ad 
Iohannem has revealed that Maximus operates within the same framework as 
John of Scythopolis. The souls of sinners are inactive whereas the souls of 
saints have entered the realm beyond time and space. As a consequence nei- 
ther group should be capable of communicating with the living. This is a rather 
startling result because as we have already seen Maximus was a defender of the 
posthumous activity of all souls and insisted that intellection, discursive 
thought and cognition did not come to an end with death. Moreover, if the Life 
of Mary can indeed be attributed to him he would have accepted the tradi- 
tional role of the saints within the Christian belief system (what he thought 
about the care of the dead we do not know).*° 

This raises the question: how did Maximus reconcile these mutually exclu- 
sive conceptual frameworks? One possible answer would be that he believed 
in the posthumous activity of all souls and that his statements in the Gnostic 
Centuries and in the Ambigua ad Iohannem resulted from an unsuccessful en- 
gagement with the Platonic tradition that caused him to say things, which he 
did not really mean. Alternatively one could argue that the passages in the 
spiritual writings reflect Maximus’ real convictions and that the arguments set 
out in the letter to his friend are a much simplified and even distorted version 
of these convictions. After all, he might have considered it imprudent to reveal 
his own position because ordinary monks might not have understood the sub- 
tle differences between this position and the contentions of the champions of 
a sleep of the soul and might have concluded that he, too, considered disem- 
bodied souls to be inactive.*! 


40 See S.J. Shoemaker, “The Georgian Life of the Virgin Attributed to Maximus the Confessor: 
Its Authenticity (?) and Importance,’ Scr, 2 (2006), pp. 66-87. 

41 Itis worth noting that Maximus does not always describe the final state as ‘rest’ but occa- 
sionally speaks of ‘ever-moving rest’ (dewctvytog otáoiç). However, this is not a simple 
return to discursive thought, see J. Zizioulas, Communication and Otherness: Further Stud- 
ies in Personhood and the Church, New York, 2006, p. 53. It must rather be understood as a 
condition that transcends both movement and rest, see J.P. Williams, Denying Divinity: 
Apophasis in the Patristic Christian and Soto Zen Buddhist Traditions, Oxford, 2000, 
pp. 118-119. 
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To conclude: despite Plato’s teaching about the self-movement of the soul 
neo-Platonic philosophy was just as irreconcilable with traditional Christian 
notions of the afterlife, the cult of the saints and the care of the dead, as the 
alternative model of a sleep of a soul. The defenders of such notions never 
seem to have developed a coherent conceptual framework. The speculation of 
Maximus the Confessor is so complex and even contradictory that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to establish what he really thought, and men like Eustratius of 
Constantinople did not even bother to produce convincing rational arguments 
but preferred to make their case through recourse to apparitions of saints and 
sinners, which they considered to be self-evident. 
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